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Almost half of 

your child's intelligence 
will be decided by 

four and a half! Q 
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It is increasingly recognised that a child is 
enormously influenced, for his whole life, by what 
happens around him and to him during his first 
few years. Recent research shows that the ex- 
periences of a child during these early years are 
far more important than was previously realised, 
and that much of a child's attitude to learning is 
established by the age of four and a half. 


This Ladybird ‘Under Five’ series is intended to 
help those parents who wish to make sure that 
their child has every opportunity to develop fully. 


A normal baby starts life with built-in enterprise 
and intelligence. One might think this intelligence 


would develop fully and automatically in a secure 
and happy home, but this is not necessarily so. 
Restricted space, or surroundings too restrained 
by adult standards of orderliness, can also ‘tidy 
up’ out of existence this priceless potential of 
intelligence and enterprise, leaving him or her dull 
and already inhibited at an early age. 


The first two years are important. The third year 
is one of expanding physical and mental activity. 
The fourth year sees the development of a more 
sociable attitude, a greater expansion of imagina- 
tive play and a more agreeable attitude towards 
other children. 


Maybe there are plenty of toys in 
the home, but do these contribute to 
your child's development ? His toys y 
should be those which are sturdy, 
simple and adaptable and which encourage both 
imagination and dexterity. Complexity is a definite 
obstruction to imagination. This is why kitchen 
junk — cartons, plastic bottles, etc.—is so useful. 
Cartons and bottles will stack and 
build like bricks; plastic bottles can 
be cut or shaped for water or sand 
play or as fitting toys—all giving 
good opportunities for helping your 
child's development, once you realise 
the significance of these materials 


to him. The subsequent purchase of a really 
A , 
wvorth-while toy Is then the more easily afforded 


Ry the age of three, your child may have an 
established interest in picture and_ story books 
which have been read to him and talked about 
with him. In most public libraries there is a section 
for the under-fives, with a wide variety of colourfy| 
picture books and story books for reading aloud. 


Your child's vocabulary, so vital to mental and 
emotional development, will be growing rapidly 
during his third and fourth year. However, this will 
depend largely on the attitude of grown-ups ~— 
who should always be ready to talk with a child 
on all topics likely to interest, educate or amuse. 
This book is intended to help and 
stimulate all parents who realise the 
importance of using to the full 
those situations and materials most 
likely to help develop their child's 
potential for learning. 
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essential because it is material into which a te 
Noa child 
Can 


sroyect his or her own ideas. Pieces of cardbo 

good bridges, cartons can become houses te Make 

plastic containers serve as petrol pumps and, mi Jarages, 

become tunnels, etc. Twigs can be used as a ends, 

siial reels as road signs. Model cars ma te in 

animals can all be used in this development of sand yard 
Play. 


Sand , 
experimental and essenti 
‘ssential ple 
ay m 


Disc : 
aol eile picture with your child — and be a 
Which: tise ee Help your child to name the objects 
a dren have made and are using, such as 
ges, fences, road signs, etc 
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Is there any place which you could 

Visiting visit to look at boats? Many large 

a place ot cities have canal basins, for instance. 
interest Your child could make a scrap-book 
about boats cut from magazines and _ Newspapers, 
However roughly they are cut out by the child, he will be 


gaining in knowledge and manual skill by his efforts. 


You could print the word ‘Boats’ on the cover, as well 
his own name. To the child, printed words are symbols 
which in time he will come to recognise and associate 
with objects and people. However, it is wiser to avoid any 
deliberate attempt to teach him to read at this age. 


as 


They sleep in it. 


Le 
They cook in it. 


They clean their teeth in it. i ———< 


D And they can have their breakfast and 
dinner and tea in it. 


Discuss the pictures with your child. 
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Something for Father to make! 

Plastic boats Here are boats cut from plastic 

containers, each with its own little man. Probably the only 

contribution the child will be capable of making to this 

piece of hand-work is to slot the little men ee position, 

but by watching objects being made from junk material, 
his own ideas and imagination are encouraged. 


Then let your child discover and create for himself, 


improvising with any safe junk material. 


EY 

Discuss the picture with your child. Encourage 
your child to say which boats are long, and which one is 
round. Let your child show you with hand actions what 
is meant by long and what is meant by round. Ask what 
other differences he can see. He may need some prompting 
from you, and you could bring in the word ‘different’, 
‘sail’ and ‘mast’. You could also say the nursery 
rhyme: “Rub a dub dub.” Always be a good listener 
to anything he or she has to say. 
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Most children enjoy a visit to the 

; Another Zoo, and by the age of three years 
interesting have handled toy animals and looked at 
outing animal picture books. Their interest may 

lie where you least expect — in the aquarium or aviary, 
for instance. Children love to try out the tongue-twisting 
names of some of the creatures such as cockatoo, 
chimpanzee, marmoset, hippopotamus, etc. Back home, 
keep up this interest with pictures and conversation, 


and perhaps another scrap-book. 


Make up some rhymes together — it is easier than you 
may think! Humour has great appeal for children, who 
love to laugh at the ridiculous. Humour can be helpful 
and, by its use, facts and knowledge are made acceptable 


to the small child. 


Discuss the picture with your child. You can say 
es ees the Hippopotamus has, and how large he 
and what thick, tough skin he has. F 
; . Feel h 
your own skin is. — 


A “4-4 
rice your child if he can think of other animals that 
ough or smooth skin, or feathers, hair or fur. 
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Children play out real life 

Pretence play experiences in pretence play. For 
stance, after a visit to the Zoo they will pretend to be the 
animals they have seen, or they will pretend to be keepers 
and talk about feeding fish to the penguins, meat to the 


lions or hay to the zebras. 


The more knowledge they acquire during these outings, 
particularly if there is plenty of conversation accompanying 
them, the more involved, interesting and educational their 
pretence play becomes for them. This is the natural way 
in which words and information become permanently 
fixed in a child’s mind. 


Parents can do much to help by allowing a collection of 
junk material to be at hand. Even Mummy is sometimes 
necessary. “Mummy, be a giraffe, just for a minute, 
please !”’ 
— 


You can make the ‘penguin’ from a large 
paper bag, with the flippers cut to fit 
over the arms and held to the wrists with 
string or sellotape. The ‘tiger’ is a paper 
smock, the halves pinned together and 
painted. The tiger's ears are of 
thin card on string or elastic. The 
‘snake’ is four stockings sewn 
together and stuffed with torn 
newspaper. 


Discuss the picture with your child. Explain that 
the children are pretending to be animals at feeding time. 
Read the notices together and point out which animals are 
which. Be a good listener to anything your child 
might wish to say. 


Iz 


Here is a picture which jg intended 
to encourage your child to ask 
questions. If you think Carefully 
about your answers, you can dispel many of the fears 
that unusual situations — such as a visit to the dentist — 
may arouse. For instance, you can explain that the Odd- 
looking chair tilts back to help the dentist see inside 
your mouth more easily, that the small mirror on a handle 
is used to see the back of the teeth. You can explain 
that if we go to see him often, the dentist will help to 
take care of our teeth, but we must also do this Ourselves 
by brushing them after meals. Say that the little boy in the 
picture had taken care of his teeth, and the dentist did not 
have to do anything at all to them. 


Visiting 
the dentist 


Explain also that some foods help to clean our teeth: 
foods such as pieces of apple, carrot and celery. Some 
foods, such as sweets and sweet drinks, are bad for Our 
teeth if we have too many each day. 


Discuss the picture with your child. Have fun 
referring back to the huge teeth of the hippopotamus 
and compare them with your own. 
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For this you will need - 
An ep p-box 


; One nylon stock) + 
crocodile V ‘KING. = Two 


. Qc 
cartons which Usually hold twa 
Ve 
eags each, Three egg cartons which usually hold SIX ag 
or , SIX @ggs, 
\ newspaper, sellotape and water paint. 


Your child can stuff the stocking-toe with Newspaper to 
form the point of the tail. Then he can cut off half 
the bottom of a six-egg size carton, paint it and Press jt 
down into the stocking. Next, two whole SIX-egg size 
cartons can be painted and pushed well in. The ‘jaws’ 
assembly is made from the lower parts of two twelve-eg 
size cartons or egg-tray sections, with a double Piece of 


newspaper — the width of the head —pasted ove; the 
head and under the jaws as a hinge. 


a eS ak 
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The jaws should then be painted (but not the teeth 
and pushed into the stocking, leaving a small length 
empty at the top. Slit the stocking along both sides of the 
jaws. Make the eyes from single ‘domes’ with a hole cut 
out, and sellotape them into position. 


Pull the stocking ends round the ends of the jaws, 
securing all round with sellotape where required. The four 
legs are cut from egg-box lids, pushed through slits and 
secured with sellotape. Patience and plenty of sellotape 
will give you both lots of fun and a really life-like crocodile. 


Discuss the picture with your child. 
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: Good puzzles can be made easily ang 
Making cheaply by backing large, simple, picture 
puzzles pages from magazines with thick Paper 

or card, Cut them into three, four or five simple, Clearly 
‘dentifiable pieces for your child to fit together again. 
Alternatively, cut two or three large magazine pictures into 
two pieces and let your child sort out the correct pieces to 


form the complete pictures again. 


Pictures which show a whole object are best used as 
first puzzles, as a picture showing only part of an object 
might be too puzzling at this age. Very good, easily 
assembled puzzles can be bought. It is very important 
never to present a child with a puzzle that is too difficult 
for him or her. Paul and Marjorie Abbatt produce excellent 
puzzles for the very young child. 


Discuss the picture with your child and be a good 
listener. Cut out similar jig-saws while the idea is still 
fresh in your child's mind. Keep them simple, as quick 
oie IS SO necessary to a child’s urge to achieve new 
skills. 
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Nature 


riviera nts 


uccetegetyeney rine é rptpineesl phi4j Hydel 
(cathe piteaoa cparebenty fejii frin/ fieyl 4 
piyarden. Laat eqacters. bartterth PL dd Stn 
Cimpboourtdes These sonal insects really iiteragt a ehilf trey 
hemi rny a cphass jit and cover With a paper tog sith bat 
oat Your child can then watch for a short while petiyre 
roleasing them out of doom In domg this, a child on 
‘ \- P ‘ a4 4 r 
loan (hataspider has eight logs and spins a 4/60, tat 4 fy 


has two wings but butterflies and moths have four 
Hore is a Nursery Jingle about the hedgetiog : 


Mr. Lledpelhos on the grass, 

| wonder if you'd let me pass 7 

lthink you'd curl up in a ball 
Pretending you weren't there at all, 

You would be very hard to hold, 

Your prickles are quite sharp we're told, 
So please don't fear because we're near, 
We'll keep quite still, and stay just here. 


Discuss the picture with your child. You can tell 
him that the hedgehog sleeps through the winter, under 
dry leaves in hedges, eats worms, slugs and beetles but 
also likes milk to drink if it is put in a saucer. Say that 
hedgehogs usually wait until after dark before they come 
out of their sleeping places to look for food and to drink 
the milk. Be a good listener to anything your child 
says about the picture. 
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Save any odd shapes from among th 
; YJ the 
I otato potatoes you buy, and let the Children 
i cena iaate 
Hgyures — ccrub them clean. 


Provide drawing pins, spent matches, orange sticks and 
wooden spills. You will be fascinated to see what you; 
child creates. He will soon be trying out his own ideas 
either completely on his own initiative or with the wad 


word of encouragement from you. 


Remember that conversation also has an important part 
to play. For instance, one potato figure may be fat and 
another thin. Yet another may have a very short tail with 
only two pieces of stick — another one a long tail with 
many pieces of stick and many colours. Introduce new 
words and comparisons, but only one or two at one time, 
or your child may lose interest. Remember that whatever 


you do together should always be fun. 


Here is an action rhyme about the spider: 


Incy, Wincy spider climbing up the spout. 
Down came the rain drops 

And washed the spider out. 

Out came the sun 


And dried up all the rain. 
Incy, Wincy spider climbs the spout again. 


Discuss the picture with your child and be a good 
listener. Name the animals which the children have made, 
and have fun together reading the rhyme. 
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Pets . The complete care of a pet is too difficult 
orachild of three, but the simpler tasks such 

as filling up water-containers and seed-holders are wel 
within a child’s capabilities. Also words, such as preening, 
pecking, hopping, beak, claws, wings, etc., can be brought 


into conversation. 


Bird seed can be planted and a child can gain in under- 
standing and knowledge by watching it grow into different 


kinds of plants. 


. Discuss the picture with your child and be a good 

listener. Ask him or her to think of a name for the 
budgerigar. Talk about the colour of its feathers, eyes and 
beak. Ask what other birds he knows. 
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- Here is a finger jingle for having fun 

A finger together. Moisten two small pieces of 

jingle paper, and stick one on the nail of each 
forefinger. Then say the jingle and do the actions. 


Two little birdies ly sitting on a wall, 
, 

One named Peter, One named Paul. 

I: ly} away Peter, 


Right hand up, change finger, right hand down 


Fly | : | away Paul, mM 


Left hand up, change finger, left hand down 


Come back Peter, y) 


Right hand up, change finger, right hand down 


i 
Come nr Py Paul. 


Left hand up, change finger, left hand do wn 


Discuss the picture and do the actions with your 
child. He will not spot the finger changes for ages | 
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. The opportunity to 
Interesting listen to Brass jac: eci si 
happenings seen in carnival nd ’ ites 

ir processions, is g 
thrill 'to all children. The music itself has exciting rhythms 
and the sound of individual instruments which can * 
seen Is enormously interesting. If you have a record player, 
do include records of Brass Bands; they never fail to 
please and bring a response from the children of hand 
clapping, foot stamping or marching. A list of records 
suitable for small children and ranging through nursery 
inging games, special selections from 
the great COMpoOSers, regimental band music, etc. to bird 
song, can be had for a few pence from the Nursery School 
Association of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 89 


Stamford Street, London, S.E.1. 


rhymes, folk tunes, $ 


fond 


We blow a trumpet 2 


We bang a drum 
Discuss with your child the picture opposite and 
the drawings above. You can have fun together, imitating 


the actions. 
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To make your child a drum 
Home-made jomove the lid and base from a large 
percussion tin. See that there are no sharp 
instruments edges. Stretch circles of inner tube 
rubber (cut larger than the base of the tin) over both ends 
and lace together. The rubber should be well and evenly 
stretched, and the holes through which the string goes 
strengthened with adhesive tape, as illustrated. The drum 
sticks are made from cotton reels glued onto thin sticks 
or cane. Two smooth sticks for striking against each other 
can be used to make any satisfying, rhythmic sounds. The 
clappers are the top and base of a date box. A cotton-reel 


is glued to each to form handles. 


If a record player is available, your child will enjoy 
beating time to the music. Most children have a very good 


sense of rhythm and love to take part. 


Of course, it is easy to improvise many other ways of 
making noise — with saucepan lids, spoons or pieces of 
wood, or with peas, beans, buttons, sand, etc. in various 


containers. 


Talk about the picture — Ask your child to name the 
various colours. Be a good listener. 
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Here is a home-m 

A home-made viene tha ail ae xylo- 

xylophone Aw) Browiae anather 
kind of noise experience. 


Pour water into bottles in varying amounts. Those 
bottles with more water play lower notes than those with 
less water, and by adjusting the amount of water in each 
bottle, and lightly touching them with a pencil or spoon, 
you will be able to play simple tunes, such as “Three 


Blind Mice” or “Ding Dong Bell”. 


By running a pencil along from the first to the last 
bottle, a child can play all the notes of an octave. This will 
sound like a peal of bells, and seem as clever to him as the 


tunes you can play. 


Discuss the picture with your child. 
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Children should) be encouragag 

—-~ a iP ° ay bt 
Dries ie watch out for familiar people ay : try 
saple i 
peo] everyday work — the dustman, the sk 
he | | 


man, the baker, the bus driver and the postman. 


You can talk about what these people do. You can Say 
for instance, that unless the bus driver gets up early in the 
morning, has his breakfast and gets to the bus garage 
early, people who work in shops, offices and factories, and 
children who go to school on the bus, would not be able 


to arrive in time. 


Tell your child about letters being sorted in special 
mail trains which run all through the night while he is 
asleep. Encourage questions, and if you yourself do not 
know all the answers, find out the facts together from the 


many informative Ladybird books. 


. Discuss the picture with your child and be a good 
listener. 
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A child who sees tha iota 
More about the sini a Teatey- bow ta he 
EMporLance OF want to do this himself by id te, 
prefe nee play the postman collecting oS 
ering letters. A large carton adapted by mother ‘ 
one illustrated was 4 banana box), topped by a rouria 
tray - plus a few old cards or envelopes — are all that 
's needed. Try making available as much junk material as 


ur child to select what he needs 


deliv 


possible and leaving yo 


for such games. 


This type of pretence play is very essential to normal 
development. It fixes knowledge and experience into a 
child's mind. One could say that it helps to digest informa- 


tion. 


Pretence play does not always need to be constructive ; 
n destructive play has its value. For example, your 
child could get great satisfaction from pretending that his 
letter-box has been crashed into or knocked over. You 
may find him sitting on a flattened box among scattered 
cards, talking to himself about ‘crashing’, ‘banging, 
‘knocking-over — and so on. Do not worry about this — 
the box can easily be stood up again. Being destructive 
‘a such cases need represent no more than a healthy 
curiosity or desire to experiment, and junk material, being 
expendable, is ideal for the purpose. With such material 
at his disposal, he is far less likely to want to damage 
his books and toys. 


eve 


Discuss the picture with your child and be a good 
listener. 
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Home-made en ie vanel with house. 

toy 1 WANELY SF ‘ealouys 
(lead-free paint, of course), make 

very good toy. In threading them a child is developing 

hand and eye co-ordination and manipulative skill, = 

well as distinguishing between colours. This toy can also 


be used for counting practice. 


for threading, knotting it at one end 
g-end stiffened with glue for about 
length of stiffened string makes 
g less disappointing than limp 
go through the hole and appear, 


Use ordinary string 
and with the threadin 
three inches. This ample 
first attempts at threadin 
string, which might fail to 
as hoped, at the other end. 


Dj . 
Re aieins the picture. Ask your child to name the 
rs and count the number of reels in each colour. 
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Blowing bubbles is an enjoyab| 

&Wa 

Enjoyable of playing with water. Bubble Di 
water play udeeake ace 
are not really necessary ; plastic tubing 
works just as well. Washing-up liquid can be added to the 
water. You may have to make sure that your child blows 
and does not suck, so it would be wise for him (or her) 
first to practise blowing in water without any washing-up 


liquid In it. 
lf a wire ring is used for blowing bubbles, this can be 
dipped in washing-up liquid which has not been diluted 


with water. 


Discuss the picture. Ask your child to point to the 
largest bubbles and the smallest. Show him how round 
the bubbles are—and how they sparkle. Be a good 
listener to anything your child says about the 
picture. 
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Most children are ill at some time 


The during their pre-school years. When 
convalescent free 

chil they are getting better, you can help 

the time to pass happily and usefully 


by providing some tray toys and occupations. Some of 
these can be bought; for example: snap cards, ‘Happy 
Families’ and picture dominoes. With all these games, the 
minimum of demonstration will enable a child to play 
happily alone, matching up the cards or playing out the 
picture dominoes in the usual way. 


MS es Dominoes 
piel SI) 
IDI 


Snap cards 


Animal Families 


Talk about the picture — Say that the little girl's 
grandfather is playing a game with her, that he wears 
spectacles and that she is telling him what to do. Be a 
good listener to anything your child wishes 10 say. 
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Pipe cleaner figures are great fun, 
The but they contain wire which Can 
convalescent scratch, so a little care is needeg 
child when handling. More intricate 
models can be made by adults to entertain a child jg 
pieces of material, beads, wool or paper are sellotaped on. 
These will amuse your child and will be an encouragement 
to his or her own later imaginative efforts. 


Talk about the picture. Ask your child to tell you 
What figures the grandmother and her grand-daughter 


have made, and whether there are any numbers among 
them. Bea good listener. 
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Using a paper bag of a Suit 


able 

The size, cut eyes, nose and mouth, Give 
convalescent i, comers a twist for Cars. Sturt 
chil with toilet paper and insert hang 


and fingers (securing at wrist with a rubber band), or fic 
onto an empty toilet roll. What have we made? Perhaps 
the big, bad Wolf! Father Bear! or a sisal ll They may 
well be all your ideas or periiaps your child's, but he o, 
she will be just as enchanted with them. You could give 


names to the puppets. 


Start your child off on this pretence play and you may 
be surprised at the imaginative response. Fun and laughter 
together are a wonderful tonic for a child. 


Talk about the picture. Ask what your child thinks 
the puppet heads look like. Make a puppet head together. 


Be sure never to use a Plastic bag, and never to leave one 
near a child. Be a good listener, 
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An action rhyme which wil] 


; | , amus 
cars at a sick child. Touch each toe in ty ° 
convalesce | : 
iL as you say each line, Starting With 


the big toe. 


This little pig went to market, i 
This little pig stayed at home; oon 
This little pig had roast beef. SB. 


Discuss the picture with your child. 
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Old mail-order catalogues Jive 
The children a lot of pleasure in a variety 
convalescen of ways. They love to recognise ang 
child choose from the shoes, toys, hand- 

bags, clothes and household articles illustrated. 


A wonderful amount of cutting practice can be had in 
this way. Attempts which are poor at first improve rapidly 
with so large an amount of material available. Cutting is 
made easier if you tear out the whole page first, as the 
catalogues are too cumbersome for a child to handle. 


Discuss the picture with your child. Ask what the 
little girl is cutting out, what she is holding, and what are 
some of the pictures in the catalogue. Be a good listener 
to any comments. 
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from which each picture is taken, and 
talk about what is happening there. 
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Series 702 
‘ Under.Five~ Series — Learning with Mother 
Book 1—The first two years 3 
Book 2—Two to three years | 
Book 3—Three to four years F 
Book 4—Four to five years , 
“ 


Book 5—Four to five years 


are now available. They contain additional practical ideas for 
activities and handwork helpful in advancing the interests and 


PLAYBOOKS licking with the Ladybird “Under Five’ Series 
skills of young children. 


Five Ladybird Picture Books also link with this series. 


There are now over 330 Ladybird titles covering a wide range of 
subjects and reading ages. Write for a free illustrated catalogue from 


the publishers 
LADYBIRD BOOKS LTD . Loughborough . Leicestershire . England 
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